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THE EDITORS SALUTE 





Notable 


® Doak Walker 


OT ENOUGH people who have read 
the headlines about Doak Walker 
at Southern Methodist University 

have known that this All-American back 
on the SMU team is a loyal Presbyterian 
in the Highland Park Church of Dallas. 

One of the Dallas papers last year 
told it this way: “‘Doak can be found 
every Sunday he is at home in the High- 
land Park Presbyterian Church. On the 
return of the team from the bruising 
game at Fayetteville, Ark., Doak went 
directly from the train to his Sunday 
school and church. He had an engage- 
ment to go with a young lady friend of 
his before the session of the church 
where she would be received into the 
membership of that church.” But 
there’s more to it than that. Doak is 
always taking some of his teammates 
with him, like Kyle Rote, Dick Mc- 
Kissack and Paul Page. 


Following the TCU-SMU game last 
fall, the coach asked the boys in the 
‘dressing room: ‘‘Is there anybody here 
who can’t be at a meeting tomorrow 
‘morning at 9:00?’ Doak raised his 
hand. ‘‘What’s the matter, Doak?’ the 
coach asked. ‘‘That’s when I go to Sun- 
‘day school,” he said. ‘“O. K.,” replied 
the coach, ‘“‘is there anybody that can’t 
be here at 11:00?” Doak raised his 
hand again. ‘‘What’s the matter this 
time, Doak?” ‘That’s when I go to 
church,”’ he replied. he meeting was 
then scheduled for 3:00 P. M. Its pur- 
pose: To determine who SMU would 
Play in the Cotton Bowl. 


HIS CHURCH plays a big part in 
Doak’s life. He and his fiance, Norma 
Peterson, the Cotton Bowl queen, are al- 
Ways to be found in the young adult 
.class on Sunday mornings (taught by 
Doak’s father). On the Sunday after 
Christmas, the bulletin showed Doak as 
One who served the elements and Norma 


Presbyterians 


as one of the ushers at the youth com- 
munion service. In everything that 
comes along in their church they can be 
counted on. 

In the summertime when Doak and 
Kyle Rote were counsellors at a boys’ 
camp in the Rockies, these two football 
players and war veterans arranged and 


DOAK WALKER 
He ‘knows where the real values are, 


conducted the Sunday religious services 
in a sincere and impressive way. 
Doak’s friends admire him because 
of his unfailing thoughtfulness of 
others. Last year, as soon as the Cotton 
Bowl game was over, Doak walked over 
to the Negro who played on the Penn 
State team, shook hands with him and 
complimented him on the good game 
he’d played. In this year’s Cotton Bowl 
game he voluntarily left the field to let 
a teammate have atry at the extra point 
since it was his last college game. 
Nobody looks on Doak as a goody- 
goody. He isn’t. His friends admire 
and love him. They have the greatest 
respect for him. People who ought to 
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know say that with all his national rec- 
ognition, there is no jealousy among his 
teammates or any others, there’s no- 
body who tries to debunk him. They 
know he’s genuine. 


DOAK’S PARENTS are credited with 
the fine spirit he has and the sound ex- 
ample he sets. They are devoted, ener- 
getic leaders in the church. They have 
helped Doak get and keep a sense of 
values. When he was first being recog- 
nized as a star, his father said, ‘‘Doak, 
football is just a game—like a sack 
race.”’ No wonder he has kept his feet 
on the ground. 

A Dallas paper says that Babe Ruth 
has been supplanted in the hearts of 
the young boys of the Southwest by 
Doak Walker. Just before Christmas 
the Salesmanship Club of Dallas enter- 
tained 170 underprivileged boys at a 
party. Next week the club’s_ bulletin 
said: ‘‘The presence of Doak Walker, a 
surprise guest . . . did more to enrich 
the oceasion for the boys, young and 
old, than would the actual appearance 
of an actual St. Nicholas riding a real 
reindeer bareback.”’ A daily paper told 
part of the story this way: 


“In the big rustic mess hall they sat 
down together, a boy and a man, a boy 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Letters to the Editors 





Minister Disagrees About Long Pastorates 





Drastic Solution Needed? 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


As minister who has been in his present 
fiela for nearly 23 years, I read with keen 
interest the letter entitled, “Long Pas- 
torates Call for Drastic Solution” (OUT- 
LOOK, Feb. 21) Probably every sincere 
long-term pastor has seriously considered 
this question, trying to put first the in- 
terests of Christ and his church. Un- 
doubtedly, there are serious defects in our 
system and there are certain inevitable 
disadvantages connected with lengthy 
pastorates. The writer hesitates to pub- 
lish anything on the subject, for naturally, 
this could be construed as a “defense.” 
However, it seems worthwhile, without 
argument, simply to mention some long- 
term pastorates, in reflecting upon this 
subject. The names of certain ministers 
and their churches will speak for them- 
selves, They cannot be considered as ex- 
ceptions, for the number is far too large. 

Perhaps the most influential pastorate 
in Richmond’s history was that of Dr. 
Moses D. Hoge, who served the Second 
Presbyterian Church for 50 years. The 
present minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church of this city, Dr. W. L. Carson, has 
been here for 27 years. Under his ag- 
gressive leadership, that church probably 
now has a future as promising as that 
of any church in the General Assembly. 
My next-door neighbor, Rev. Geo lL 
Cooper has served as pastor of Overbrook 
Church for 19 years. I cannot think of a 
minister within our whole denomination 
more beloved or more acceptable to his 
people. 


As one’s thoughts run to and fro over 
our Assembly, numerous churches and 
ministers who have had long-term pas- 
torates come to mind: (The writer be- 
lieves that all of these men have served 
their present fields for more than ten 
years the time suggested as a maximum 
limit, and many of them for 20 years and 
longer.) The list is by no means exhaus- 
tive, for there are many others, in coun- 
try and city, serving churches large and 
small: 


c. L. King, First, Houston 

D. H. Ogden, Napoleon Ave., New Orleans 
Stuart R. Oglesby, Central, Atlanta 

J. L. MacMillan, First, Norfolk 

Frank C. Brown, First, Dallas 

J. W. Jackson, First, Columbia 

W. V. Gardner, First, Atlanta 

Lloyd Courtney, Old Stone, Lewisburg, W. 


a. 
R. S, Wilson, First, Winchester, Va. 
J. J. Murray, First, Lexington, Va. 
R. A. Lapsley, First, Roanoke, Va. 
R. W. Miles, First, Lexington, Ky. 
Cc. H. Nabers, First, Greenville, S. C. 
Norman Johnson, First, Rocky Mount, 
N. C. 


A. J. Kissling, Riverside, Jacksonville, Fla. 
J. L. Fowle, First, Chattanooga 
E. B. McGukin, First, Knoxville 
Cc. Grier Davis, First, Asheville 
T. K. Young, Idlewild, Memphis 


Do these long-term pastorates call for a 
“drastic solution’? Are these churches 
dead or dying, or suffering over much, or 
have the pastors lost their vision and 
energy? It might be an interesting pro- 
cess, if one had the time or the informa- 
tion, to compare with such churches a list 
of those who have had a succession of 
short-term pastorates. Indeed, according 
to the writer’s recollection, Dr. H. W. Mec- 


Laughlin did that very thing, when he was 


director of Country Church work, and 
after a thorough study, came to the con- 
clusion that long-term pastorates were 


more fruitful than shorter ones. 

Your correspondent says “We should 
have a fine, aggressive minister, a real 
student of the Word and preacher, so that 
the young people will come in great num- 
bers,” etc. But short-term pastorates do 
not necessarily provide such popular 
preachers. Many factors enter into church 
attendance for both young people and old. 
Further, “My own pastor is a good, kindly 
man, but hag never been a student of the 
Bible,. not aggressive nor progressive.” 
Would such a man be successful in short 
pastorates any more than in longer ones? 
Not all of us have brilliant gifts. To pas- 
tors, as to other men, God gives to some 
ten talents, to others five and to still 
others one talent. 


One thinks also of certain great pastors 
now deceased or retired, who served their 
churches for long periods of time, as for 
example; Dr. Ernest Thompson, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; Dr. R. F. Campbell, Asheville, 
N. C.; Drs. Charles Myers and R. Murphy 
Williams, Greensboro, N. C.; Dr. James H. 
Taylor, Washington, D. C.; Dr. D. P. Mc- 
Geachy, Decatur, Ga.; Dr. James I. Vance, 
Nashville; Dr. T. E. Gouwens, Louisville; 
Dr. E. T. Wellford, Newport News; Dr. W. 
M. White, Raleigh, and others too numer- 
ous to mention. Did these long-term pas- 
torates call for a “drastic solution”? 

A very wise Man once said “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Some times, 
actions speak louder than articles and 
editorials, and records are more revealing 
than rhetoric. 


JOHN A. MacLEAN. 
Richmond, Va. 


Limit on Calls 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


I do not believe there should be a limit 
on the length of pastorates, but I believe 
strongly that there should be a limit be- 
yond which the pastor cannot remain ex- 
cept by a renewal’ of the call from the 
congregation. In other words I believe 
that every call should be for a limited 
term of service, subject to renewal as 
many times as minister and congregation 
mutually desire it. I do not believe any 
man has a right to assume that he has 
the call of God and of the congregation 
to remain in his present pastorate until 
he gets just exactly the kind of call he 
wishes. Our present plan is most unfair 
to the congregation for the reason that 
the minister has always the possibility 
of a change, whereas the congregation is 
in a hopeless situation until the minister 
gets a call he thinks desirable. More- 
over, the more unsuitable a pastor is in 
his present field, the more certain they are 
to have him “from now on.” 

In 1937 the General Assembly had before 
it a plan whereby calls could be made for 
a limited term of service, all terms to 
end on September 1 in a given year. De- 
cisions would be made by ministers and 
churches before March 31 of that year as 
to whether a change would be made. I 
still hope to see the church adopt some 
such plan. There would be difficulties. 
But the fact that many vacancies would 
occur at the same time would give many 
men opportunity to move. Some might 
have to accept smaller churches. But the 
sum total of the difficulties is not so 
serious as the tragedy now being enacted 
in many churches which are suffering 





from pastorates already too long—whether 
twenty, ten or five years long! 
LOCKE WHITE. 
Raphine, Va. 


Church Is in Desperate Situation 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


This is to congratulate THE OUT- 
LOOK upon giving laymen an opportu- 
nity to express their opinions on one of 
the most serious questions confronting 
the Presbyterian Church today—moving 
the preacher. Too many ministers are 
causing the church to lose its power by 
remaining when the welfare of the 
church calls for a change. Some are not 
helping matters any by remaining in the 
ministry even, as their tempers and tem- 
peraments seem to antagonize people in 
general. 

My church is split today, and in a 
tragic spiritual condition, because of the 
minister. A few of his friends, who are 
determined to hold offices in the church, 
are using honest and dishonest methods 
to keep him on the job while the Pres- 
byterian Church has now become the 
“laughing stock” of the city in which I 
live. 

In the business which my husband and 
I operate we put the welfare of our cus- 
tomers above just giving men a job. We 
believe that we should safeguard every 
home in which we work and when we find 
that any man we employ does not feel the 
same way about it he is immediately re- 
placed. How much more important it 
should be that the welfare of the church 
as a whole should come before just giving 
a minister a job. 

However, many so-called Chfistians to- 
day—including some of our ministers— 
are putting the importance of a livelihood 
for the preacher before saving the souls 
of the masses. No wonder many of our 
largest churches are just stagnating. We 
should take drastic steps if necessary to 
remedy the tragic situation. If the minis- 
ter cannot get a call, and the church is 
in a desperate state, then the congrega- 
tion should not hesitate to ask for his 
resignation and call another better quali- 
fied to do the work. It is certainly no time 
to “fiddle while Rome burns.” 


NAME WITHHELD. 


Intellectual Dishonesty? 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


As a “small, lonely voice” in the midst 
of the “sea of approval,” I should like to 
register my whole-hearted dis-approval 
of the cover of your issue of February 21, 
including everything on it. I am one of 
those unreconstructed bigots who’ finds 
your magazine dangerous to human blood 
pressure. [I rather suspect that there are 
two or three of us “small, lonely voices” 
who read that editorial and mentally re- 
pudiated all of its content and its intended 
purpose. 

Please, however, be certain never to 
misplace my weekly copy of THE OUT- 
LOOK. I have found the copious quanti- 
ties of adrenaline which its reading re- 
leases into my blood stream, to be a stimu- 
lating tonic. 

With regard to the editorial under con- 
sideration, I find the most descriptive 
term, presently conjurable, to be, “in- 
tellectual dishonesty.” 

G. AIKEN TAYLOR. 

Smyrna, Ga. 


P. S. Should the unforseen occur and 
this letter be printed, kindly refrain from 
any of the editorial deletion so frequently 
noticeable in your columns. 
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McMullen Says AP 
Report on China Is 


“Quite Misleading” 


New Regime Said to Be 
Keeping Freedoms Intact 


Sharp disagreement with the Asso- 
Ciated Press item reporting on condi- 
tions in Communist-controlled China 
(OUTLOOK, Feb. 21), has been ex- 
pressed by Robert J. McMullen, execu- 
tive secretary of the United Board for 
Christian Colleges in China. 

The AP item, says Dr. McMullen, in 
a letter from New York, is “quite mis- 
leading.’’ In efforts to substantiate the 
report, he says, no supporting data can 
be found, 

According to the AP report, church 
institutions would be allowed to oper- 
ate only if they complied with Commun- 
ist-enforced teaching. 

“My office,”’ says Dr. McMullen, ‘“‘re- 
ceives reports from our twelve cam- 
puses in China as well as from our China 
office in Shanghai. So far we have re- 
ceived nothing to verify the report as 
published by you. On the other hand 
we have received many statements that 
would contradict it.” 


Report from Yenching 


A recent cablegram from the acting 
comptroller, Bliss Wiant, of Yenching 
University said: “600 STUDENTS PRE- 
SENT SPRING SEMESTER. CAMPUS 
LIFE NORMAL. NEW REGIME HELP- 
FUL FINANCING COMMUNITY. _IN- 
TERNATIONAL POST TRADE STILL 
UNAVAILABLE. RELIGIOUS, ACA- 
DEMIC FREEDOM UNIMPAIRED. IN- 
FORM YENCHING CONSTITUENCY 
WE PLEDGE INTEGRITY. . 

The position of these institutions, says 
Dr. McMullen, ‘is exceedingly difficult 
and those who like Professor Wiant are 
responsible for the work being done are 
faced with tremendous difficulties. We 
should not add to their burden by with- 
holding support.” 


Richardson’s Report Favorably 


Latest communication to reach THE 
OUTLOOK brings word from the R. P. 
Richardsons in Communist-occupied Tai- 
chow (See also p. 7). They say, ‘Well, 
this is ‘it,’ and we are agreeably sur- 
prised. The new regime is well-ordered, 
and the populace are receiving it calmly, 
hoping for the best. The soldiers are 
well-disciplined. Many have come in 





ROBT. J. McMULLEN 
Got no supporting data. 





to have a look-see at us, and have been 
so polite. They are mostly country fel- 
lows, well-trained and indoctrinated. 
The officials are strict, Spartan, but not 
highly educated. They have posted pla- 
ecards assuring protection to foreigners 
and announced freedom of religion. They 
have urged us to carry on, been cour- 
teous. The Christians are showing a 
fine spirit, and this week all are busy 
holding evangelistic meetings each day 
at the church and chapel. There have 
been crowds, all attentive, and many 
have signed cards. It is most encourag- 
ing. We pray it will continue... .”’ 


S. Clay Williams Dies; 
Makes Gift to College 


S. Clay Williams, well-known indus- 
trialist, died at his home in Winston- 
Salem, N. C., shortly before midnight 
February 25. He was an elder in the 
First Presbyterian Church there. Only 
two days before, when the Davidson De- 
velopment Program was being launched 
in his city, announcement was made 
that Mr. and Mrs, Williams were giving 
$100,000 to that campaign. 

Mr. Williams was a native of Moores- 
ville, N. C., an alumnus of Davidson and 
a member of the board of trustees and 
of the executive committee of trustees. 
He had been associated with the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. since 1917, being 
first its counsel and at the time of his 
death chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 

In 1934-35 he was chairman of the 
National Recovery Administration and 
during the war served as chairman of 
the board of the National Industrial Con- 
ference. 

He had been in bad health for some 
time but was in his office as usual on 
Thursday,. the day of his death. 


“Mo-Ranch” Will Be 
Texas Presbyterian 
Conference Center 


Farnsworth Announces Purchase 
Of Property of Late Oil Man 


Texas Presbyterians have bought the 
fabulous ‘‘Mo-Ranch,” 6,816-acre prop- 
erty of the late Dan Moran, president 
of the Continental Oil Co. The ranch, 
25 miles north of Kerrville, present 
summer conference center, will be con- 
verted to the use of the church for 
camps, conferences and various meet- 
ings. 

Announcement of the purchase was 
made by R. A. Farnsworth of Houston, 
who is chairman of the board making 
the transaction for the synod. A synod- 
wide campaign, Mr. Farnsworth said, 
will get underway shortly for $750,000, 
representing the purchase price and 
estimated cost of converting the prop- 
erty. 

Last fall members of the synod in- 
spected the property (OUTLOOK, Sept. 
27), seeing the 600 acres of river-front, 
286 acres of improved grounds, 24 mod- 
ern buildings, including a chapel and a 
gymnasium with regulation size basket- 
ball court. A Boy Scout building origi- 
nally designed for their use will accom- 
modate 100, a community building pro- 
vides dormitory space for 58 guests, a 
lodge cares for 32, and the main resi- 
dence houses 20. In addition there is 
an electric power plant, a 30 by 80 foot 
outdoor swimming pool, a private tele- 
phone system, motion picture threatre, 
bowling alleys, a private fire depart- 
ment, airplane landing field, a green- 
house, a laundry, stables, miscellaneous 
barns, garages, servants’ quarters, care- 
takers’ dwellings and other buildings. 

The construction on the property is 
chiefly of native stone in the mission 
style of architecture and decorated with 
thousands of dollars of ornamental 
wrought iron. 


Paid $512,500 


Purchase price was understood to be 
$512,500, while the property has been 
conservatively appraised at $1,068,500. 

Mo-Ranch is located at the head- 
waters of the Guadalupe River with an 
elevation approximately that of Mon- 
treat, N. C., the Assembly’s conference 
center. 

Efforts are to begin soon to prepare 
accommodations for at least 450 people 
at a time during the conferences next 
summer. 








(Continued from cover) 


and a man. Food for aking. There was 
quiet. A wholesome young man stood 
alone in the center of the hall. ‘Our 
Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for this 
day together. We thank Thee for the 
food which will make these little fellows 
grow .’ And then Doak Walker 
quietly sat down. Every tyke in the 
place raised a bowed head and 200 pairs 
of eyes were rivited on the grand All- 
American. No truer course could they 
follow than right along in Doak’s foot- 
steps.’”’ 


But in all this adulation Doak and 
his family keep it simple. They shrug 
it off. They’ve got their feet on the 
ground. They know life’s real values. 


@ Wm. Henry Belk 


NE REASON Mecklenburg Presby- 
tery is the largest in the General 
Assembly, gives the most money 

to benevolences, and leads the way in 
vigorous home mission efforts is to be 
found in the encouragement and support 
of one man—wWilliam Henry Belk, of 
Charlotte, founder and partner in the 
network of more than 200 Belk stores 
stretching from Virginia to Florida and 
Alabama. 

Mr. Belk is a canny businessman. 
From his early days he has known how 
to watch the pennies and to turn them 
into dollars. His first job, they say, 
brought him $5.00 a month. At the end 
of three months he had saved $14.85. 
He has been a good judge of men and 
through the years he has associated 
with himself in business, young men 
of character and ability. 


IN HIS DEVOTION to the Presbyte- 
rian Church Mr. Belk has set a high ex- 
ample of generosity and personal serv- 
ice. He has known how to get people 
to do things. For example, he has had 
a standing offer in his presbytery to pro- 
vide the bricks for any new home mis- 
sion church that would be well located 
and needed. He says that the bricks 
might make it appear that a large part 





WM. HENRY BELK 
More than 300 churches. 





WILLIAM C. and ISABEL McCAIN BROWN and FAMILY 
Through their yard runs a stream black with coal dust. 


of the church has been contributed but 
that they really make up only a small 
part of the cost. But he has made these 
and other gifts far and wide until more 
than 300 churches have been helped 
through his efforts. 

A year or two ago his friends and as- 
sociates, inspired by his generosity, 
made a magnificent gift to Queens Col- 
lege; only within the past few weeks it 
was announced that they are now mak- 
ing their plans to build a dormitory at 
Davidson College in honor of Mr. Belk. 


WITH ALL his gifts and his vigorous 
promotion of home missions (he and his 
brother also established a hospital in 
China in memory of their mother), Mr. 
Belk is a modest, unassuming individ- 
ual. The simple virtues mark his life. 
His church has been his inspiration and 
the chief channel of his benevolences. 
His own zeal for the prosperity and suc- 
cessful endeavors of the church has been 
a challenge to countless others. 


@ Wm. C. and Isabel 
McCain Brown 


O YOU KNOW about Bill and Isa- 
bel Brown and their service in the 
coal fields of Eastern Kentucky? 

If you don’t, it’s high time you be- 
came acquainted with them, 

A few years ago this young couple 
startled everybody by doing the almost 
unheard of thing and, by the worldly 
standards which have infiltrated the 
church, ‘‘stepped down’’ from an estab- 


lished church to take on two hard, iso- 
lated, inconspicuous fields that nobody 
else would take. This field was located 
in a coal camp which had been an out- 
post of the Hazard church where Bill 
was pastor. This they did in the face 
of strenuous protests from their fami- 
lies, from leaders in the Hazard church 
and many other friends. 


This new situation was full of prob- 
lems, like overcoming the misgivings 
of skeptical miners, building a congre- 
gation from scratch, taking their chil- 
dren to live in a coal camp, with all 
that can mean, getting along in a house 
(like a mine-foreman’s) and on a sal- 
ary both of which are about half big 
enough, and doing all this perfectly nat- 
urally, with no sense of martyrdom 
about them. 


BILL is a son of the Paul Browns of 
Central church, Atlanta (his father is a 
dentist) and Isabel is a daughter of 
President and Mrs, McCain of Agnes 
Scott College. After they were married 
they went to Japan as missionaries but 
soon had to return on account of the 
war. Then they tried for Brazil, studied 
Portugese, ‘got ready to sail, but govern- 
ment difficulties in Brazil and here fore- 
stalled that effort. After a pastorate in 
Welch, W. Va., they went to Hazard 
where their interest in the coal camps 
began in earnest. 


Here with the coal dust everywhere 
and water often hard to get, they have 
plenty of problems, not the least of 
which has to do with a place for chil- 
dren to play. There are no playgrounds. 
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There is a stream black with coal dust 
running through the yards of most fami- 
lies into which two-year-old Ross could 
tumble, as he has been known to do 
twice in quick succession. All this 
means that games and sports and places 
to play must be provided, as they are. 


Scout groups have been organized. A 


full scale schedule of wholesome social 
activities must be maintained. And, in 
it all, is the constant change in such 
localities. Of thirteen homes in their 
“lot” all but two have changed hands 
in the two years since they moved there. 
They develop a leader in this work in the 
church and before they know it the fam- 
ily moves away and they have to start 
all over again. 


WHEN THE MOTHER in the house 
next door died, leaving a nine-year-old 
boy with no one to give him adequate 
eare, Bill and Isabel took him in and 
adopted him as the fourth child in the 
family. They have had, until this year, 
a girl from one of the mountain homes 
who helped with the children and went 
to school. 

Bill reports monthly to the Hazard 
church of which he is considered ‘‘as- 
sistant pastor,’ but which in recent 
months he had to supply again in view 
of the pastoral vacancy. December’s re- 
port showed these items, with Bill and 
Isabel personally involved in them all: 


Preached 10 times; pastoral visits, 64. 

AT HARVEYTON: Reporting the Na- 
vember revival: 11 received on profes- 
sion, 10 baptized, 1 by letter; $140 to 
the evangelist: weekly meetings and 
party for Pioneers; weekly meetings and 
party for young people plus Christmas 
carolling; two meetings of Women of 
the Church; three Christmas play prac- 
tices; Christmas play by Pioneers: one 
wedding; one infant baptism. 

HILTON: One received on profession 
and baptized; weekly prayer services; 
two meetings of Women of the Church; 
three Christmas play practices; Christ- 
mas play by young people; weekly meet- 
ing of young people, also carolling: 250 
bags prepared for Christmas treat. 

HAZARD: Preached as supply minis- 
ter; three received by letter: congre- 
gational dinner; two infant baptisms; 
one wedding. 

Home Missions committee meeting in 
Atlanta. 

PLANS: Men of the Church for Har- 
veyton and Hilton combined. Considera- 
tion of extension work for the coming 
year, 

Sunday School Attendance, 
for December: Harveyton, 74; 
88. 


average 
Hilton, 
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John M. Alexander, Fayetteville, N. C. 
Elinor Curry, Richmond 

Charles BE. Diehl, Memphis. 

Frank P. Graham, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Chas. L. King, Houston 

Chas. A, Logan, Huntington, W. Va. 
Mrs. L. C. Majors, Ft. Worth, Texas 
Wm. H. McCorkle, St. Louis 

Cecil A. Thompson, Valdosta, Ga. 

Wm. R. Williams, Little Rock, Ark. 
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BILL AND ISABEL have been urged 
by the Foreign Missions Committee to 
go back to the foreign field but they 
now have the coal miners on their 
hearts. Oue of the most neglected groups 
in our country, they say, are these peo- 
ple who make up the biggest part of 
the 450;000 population of Guerrant 
Presbytery. Notwithstanding all the 
obstacles you’d think, from their tre- 
mendous faith and their everlasting 
sticking-at-it, they were bound and de- 
termined to reach every one of these 
450,000. 


® Estelle Porter 
Harrington 


HE WOMEN of our church have 
T probably had less patience with 

tendencies toward ecclesiastical 
isolationism than the rest of us. If any 
such tendencies remained among them 
they were almost certain to be blown 
away by the rushing, cleansing spirit let 
loose across the church when Mrs. C. §. 
Harrington returned last fall from Am- 
sterdam. 

Mrs. Harrington, you know, was one 
of the Presbyterian, US, Church’s three 
official representatives at the organiza- 
tion meeting of the World Council of 
Churches. She was one of only a hand- 
ful of women there in an official capac- 
ity. And she is one of two women ap- 
pointed to the 90-member Central Com- 
mittee of the Council from all over the 
world. 


IT IS IMPORTANT to know also that 
Mrs. Harrington is not one of these per- 
sons whose eyes are in the ends of the 
earth. She is ecumenical minded, she 
takes great responsibility in churchwide 
and world-wide Christian efforts, but 
all this is rooted in the loyal support 
and service in her own church—First 
church, Houston, Texas. 


Her service in that church was taken 
up many years ago after caring for her 
invalid mother and her young son, when 
she found her home situation such as to 
enable her to present herself to the 
church as ‘‘ready for service.’”’ Since 
then she has worked in about every kind 
of job there, and on into the presby- 
terial, on to become president of the 
women of the Synod of Texas, and then 
for two terms as chairman of the As- 
sembly’s Committee of Woman’s Work. 


NOW BY HER stirring talks about 
Amsterdam, as she stands before groups 
in all parts of the church, or when her 
pastor and session had her occupy the 
pulpit in the Houston church on a Sun- 
day morning upon her return from 
abroad, Mrs. Harrington is striking 
heavy blows for (1) a more ecumenical 
spirit, (2) a deepening personal and 
group religious life, (3) compassion and 
aid for the reconstruction of wartorn 
areas, and, without mentioning it, (4) 
the belated recognition of the true sta- 








MRS. C. S. HARRINGTON 


Women. . where church policies are 


formed. 


tus of women in the Christian Church. 

As the World Council at Amsterdam 
urged ‘‘that the experience of women 
should be further utilized for the cen- 
tral lif of the church . . where policy 
is framed and decisions affecting the 
church life as a whole are made,” Pres- 
byterians, US, can have the grateful 
satisfaction that they are making a not 
inconsiderable contribution in the per- 
son of Mrs. Harrington to the realization 
of this important objective. 


® Walter L. Lingle 


F OUR CHURCH has an elder 
statesman, it is probably Walter L. 
Lingle. 

For many years, now, he has touched 
the life of the church and his influence 
has been on the side of progress and 
fair play and the larger interests of 
the Kingdom. Much of Dr. Lingle’s life 
has been given in service to educational 
institutions. Because of that responsi- 
bility he has probably not been able to 
take as vigorous positions on many 
questions as otherwise he might. (We 
exact a costly price from our leadership 
and from our church by the way in 
which we make them consider to what 
extent this statement or that will ad- 
versely affect their institutions.) 


Dr. Lingle, after three good pas- 
torates, taught at Union Seminary. 
Then he was president of the Assem- 
bly’s Training School, going from there 
in 1929 to the presidency of Davidson 
College. He has written a number of 
books, chiefly along the line of his 
specialization in church history, and for 
many years he has written a weekly 
popular article for the church papers: 
first for the predecessor of THE OUT- 
LOOK, and now, for some years, for the 
Christian Observer. For a long while, 
as director of Montreat’s program, he 
exercised his influence in a particularly 
effective way. 













JUST TWENTY YEARS 220, shortly 
before he went to Davidson, Dr. Lingle 
was made chairman of the executive 
committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches. That was equivalent to the 
presidency under the present organi- 
zation. For many years he was one of 
the able and trusted leaders in the 
Council’s work. 

In his Memories of Davidson College, * 
Dr. Lingle says, in speaking of his presi- 
dency, ‘‘President Hoover and I hit upon 
evil times. We both entered office in 
1929 I had not been at Davidson 
two months before the crash occurred 
.... Nevertheless, the college made 
substantial advances in those years and 
as he retired in 1941, Dr. Cunningham 


paid tribute to him, as he has con- 
tinued to do since that time, as the 
“perfect predecessor.” Says he: “— 


have never felt a moment’s embarrass- 
ment in my relationship to him in the 
eight years I have served as president.”’ 


DR. LINGLE has marked up a good 
birthdays by now, but he is as 
progressive in 


many 
young and 
almost anybody you could name. 
individual in a position to be a good 
judge says of him, “I know many men 
in our church, under forty 
years of age, far re- 
actionary and whose Christian viewpoint 


spirit as 
One 


who are 


who are more 
is far more limited.” 

In hs book on Davidson, Dr. 
tukes advantage of some of the privi- 
leges of retirement and sounds off. On 
having the ROTC at Davidson: he says 
he has never approved of this, but not 
on conscientious grounds. ROTC, he 
says, is not in line with the objectives 
for which the college was founded. Fur- 
thermore, most of the ROTC professors 
do not come up to the academic and re- 
ligious tests which are required of other 
professors. Again, it does not work well 
in the schedule. Finally, in the words 
of R. E. Lee, “‘Military training is not 
the best to qualify men for the duties 
of citizenship, or for success in life.’’ 

It is the business of a church-related 
college, he goes on, to stop every now 
and then to re-study its objectives and 


Lingle 


to see which way it is going, to see 
whether or not it is really a Christian 
college. However, Davidson still has 
its ROTC. 


Dr. Lingle has had many an interest- 
It would take volumes 
See just a 


ing experience. 
to tell even a part of them. 
few to suggest the rest. 


WHEN HE WAS platform and pro- 
gram manager at Montreat a distin- 
guished minister had been engaged to 
give a series of addresses there. In the 
first address, however, the man made 
a dismal failure; he could hardly be 
heard and what could be heard was not 
interesting. Dr. Lingle was on the spot. 
He knew the Montreat audience would 
evaporate unless something happened. 
So, he gathered his courage, took the 

*John Knox ‘Press, Richmond, 1947. 
157 pp. $3 
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speaker aside at the end of his talk and 
told him that Montreat audiences were 
accustomed to much better addresses 
than the one he had just delivered. He 
suggested that he might do something 
to enable him to speak more clearly— 
he might go out on the mountainside 
and practice a bit. The man took his 
advice and the addresses took a turn 
for the better. 

Dr. Lingle has always been interest- 
ing. In his Montreat days it was said 
that people would come to the audi- 
torium to hear his announcements and 
then leave before the main part of the 
program began. 


MANY YEARS LATER Dr. Lingle 
took part in the Ministers’ Forum at 
Montreat. He was one of three 


WALTER L. LINGLE 
He had to speak to a “barbarian.” 


speakers on the Inspiration of the Bible. 
In the discussion which followed, one 
of the speakers advanced the hard-and- 
fast literalist view of ‘‘the very words,” 
whereupon, Dr. Lingle, who declared his 
own acceptance of the Bible as the in- 
spired Word of God, asked the speaker 
to explain, if he would, the differ- 
ence in the words which were written 
Christ as they are 
recorded in the Gospels? Well, the 
reply came, “The words were written 
in three languages, Hebrew, Latin and 
Greek, so that the people of that day 
would understand in their own tongue. 
Each of the gospels gives the trans- 
lation of one of those languages.” But, 
Dr. Lingle insisted, what about the 
fourth variation in the gospel of John? 
“It isn’t in John,’’ the speaker replied. 
‘But it is,’’ Dr. Lingle said, ‘‘and it dif- 
fers there from all the others.” 
And that practically was the end of 
the debate. . 


over the Cross of 


ONCE WHEN Davidson had been 
urged to bring in some “barbarian 
blood” instead of using so many of its 
own graduates on the faculty, Dr. Lin- 
gle had the unpleasant duty of telling 
one of these men,-after a two year pro- 





bationary period, that his contract would 
not be renewed. The professor insisted 
on knowing why. Well, replied Dr. 
Lingle, he would not go too much in 
detail, but one incident would be suffi- 
cient. ‘“‘A professor at Davidson,’ he 
said, “living on frequently-traveled 
streets, should not be in his front yard 
in his undershirt and barefooted, wagsh- 
ing his car at 11:00 on Sunday morn. 
ing.” 

Nothing about this man has had a 
stronger appeal than his simplicity. He 
speaks and he writes without ornament. 
Probably no man in all our church has 
or has had a richer Anglo-Saxon vocabu- 
lary, less burdened by Latin derivatives 
which confuse people. He is a man of 
many stories, full of anecdotes that 
illuminate. And the gospel that he has 
preached and the truth that he has 
written have had about them the power 
that comes from an unadorned sim- 
plicity. 


@ Nelle Morton 


ACH PERSON needs to have at 
least one time in his life when he 
takes self and all he has and 
throws it at the foot of some great 


cause.”’ 
Many a time Nelle Morton has 
quoted those words of Kunkle. And 


many a time she has demonstrated her 
willingness to follow the demands of 
her own quotation. That’s why she is 
in the forefront of a challenging situ- 
ation as secretary of the Fellowship of 
Southern Churchmen. 

When Nelle gave up the direction of 
Pioneer work for the denomination and 
took on the leadership of the FSC, in 
Chapel Hill, N. C., she knew what she 
was in for in the way of a hard, mis- 
understood, demanding task. But that 
was just what she wanted. In any- 
thing else she could not be fully happy; 
in a situation that is not challenging 
what is by what ought to be, she can- 
not long have a part. 

So, in her personal contacts you 
watch her with her deep and sacrificial 
interest in a little Spanish boy and his 
family in Brooklyn until they returned 
to Spain; or her sharing of her apart- 
ment with a friend from a Japanese Re- 
location Center; or her giving of her- 
self and whatever she has to people who 
deeply need. 


IN HER personal sacrifices these 
will be unseen, anonymous, but in her 
challenge to entrenched evils they may 
he dramatic; at least, they will be defi- 
nite and, so far as she is concerned, 
complete. That is why young people, 
and older ones, respond to her leader- 
ship. That is why her challenge to @ 
situation will find someone standing be- 
side her—because she is willing to stand 
there herself, not simply urging others 
to get out in front. 

One who knows her life and work 
intimately says, “Like all great radical 
Christians, she possesses the historic 
sense that is concerned first and fore- 
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most with the purpose of God spoken in 
times past unto our fathers by the 
prophets and now in these days unto us 
py his Son. She loves the church and 
has given herself for it in selfless de- 
votion. She has worked beyond all 
seeming human endurance to replace 
the marked Bibliolatry of the South by 
the gospel which is the Bible’s core and 
life.”’ 


NELLE is bored to death by the clap- 
trap that glorifies the prophets but has 
lost their source of courage and their 
power to fit positive and permanent 
Christianity to the day in which we live. 
You can understand then why her fight 
has been hard, tough, back-breaking, 





NELLE MORTON 
She stands where she urges 
stand. 


others to 


heart-breaking; made so not by sporadic 
or planned opposition but by the indif- 
ference of those who name the Name 
of Christ. 

So, by her sheer nerve and personal 
sacrifice, she has at critical junctures 
held together the Fellowship of South- 
ern Churchmen, giving her salary at 
times to do it, sacrificing her health, 
confident that the half-hearted among 
its members would come to see at last 
that only such a group of Christ-com- 
mitted ones have the ghost of a chance 
to spearhead the permanent revolution 
of genuine Christian faith. 


NELLE and her father have taken 
Negro city children to their small farm 
to give them a chance to see what the 
country is like; she has faced opposition 
to inter-racial meetings, like in the con- 
cert she arranged by Dorothy Maynor 
in which segregation was overcome; she 
has been a leader in labor conferences; 
She has gone steadily ahead with the 
work cafmps in Tyrell County, in Atlanta, 
and elsewhere. She has gone on with- 
out assured funds, but with a living, 
burning faith in the will and purpose 
of God. 

She has had run-ins with complacent 
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individuals which are understandable. 
But as she has found dormant churches 
that love the sound of taps more than 
reveille, Nelle wonders, as do others, 
Why? In the Name of God, Why? 


@ Pete and Agnes R. 
Richardson 


IS NAME is really Robert Price 
H Richardson, but anything besides 

Pete seems standoffish and stilted. 
Pete’s wife is Agnes—Agnes Rowland, 
of Augusta, Ga. These two since 1923 
have formed a team of foreign mission- 
aries in China than which no church 
has any finer. 

They were initiated on the way out 
as their boat entered the harbor of 
Yokohama just at the time of the most 
destructive earthquake that ever visited 
Japan. Their job of helping in material 
and spiritual relief work began then and 
has hardly stopped since that day. 


LIKE THE OTHER missionaries in 
China, they have been forced to flee 
in earlier difficulties—as in 1929, and 
some years later when the Japanese 
came in. During the war they had to 
stay in this country, but as soon as it 
was possible back Pete went, this time 
on loan from our church to serve on 
the UNRRA and CNRRA staffs. There 
Pete made his way. He could have had 
the directorship of several regions, but 
he waited. Finally his chance came 
and he became director of the Kiangsu 
Province, where most of the Presby- 
terian, US, work is located. He toiled 
at this job from early morning until 
late at night for two years, establish- 
ing himself as one of the top-bracketed 
UNRRA workers. Officials looked on his 
job as a model. When they had any 
“problem children’ among their per- 
sonnel off they were sent to see Pete 
in action and back they would come 





PETE RICHARDSON 
When the Communists come they can 
see for themselves 


with a new slant on things. 

Since rent money from UNRRA for 
the use of the Goldsby King Hospital 
would have involved the situation in 
high income taxes, Pete made a reci- 
procity arrangement which repaired, 
equipped and maintained the mission 
property in excellent fashion and was 
non-taxable. From all sides, as he 
guided an efficient corps of helpers, col- 
lege trained and able, he won the 
highest praise from officials, from 
Chinese, and from the home base. 


IN THE FALL of 1947, after a time 
in the U. S., Pete took Agnes back to 
China with him. This was their hardest 
trip back for, for the first time, they 
were leaving all four children in this 
country. Susan, the oldest, an Agnes 
Scott graduate, is now in aviation train- 
ing in California; R. P., Jr., after Army 
duty, is now at Southwestern, in his 
father’s home town and Alma Mater; 
Billy is at West Point, and Edgar at 
Davidson. 


Back in China they were given an 
assignment with the American Advisory 
Committee in Christian relief work in 
Shanghai. In the weeks and months 
that followed, their house seems to have 
been open at both ends to care for a 
constant procession of friends—UNRRA 
associates, missionaries going and com- 
ing, former Taichow friends, American 
boys and girls away from their parents, 
a YMCA couple, a grief-stricken widow, 
a Chinese pastor to spend a week on 
vacation, a Chinese General, and on and 
on. “It is really one of our greatest 
opportunities for service,” Agnes wrote 
home, ‘‘to open our home and show 
forth Christian love and friendship.” 


FINALLY they had their chance to 
return to their beloved Taichow, where 
their children were born and where 
years of missionary service had been 
given. Back to old friends and old 





AGNES ROWLAND RICHARDSON 
“Our home is one of our great oppor- 
tunities.”’ 
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scenes, to open the Middle School where, 
in the principal’s absence this year, both 
are teaching in addition to countless 
other jobs. Thanks to Pete’s foresight 
in arranging for an allotment of UNRRA 
sewing machines and bolts of cotton out- 
ing, Agnes has been conducting a Sew- 
ing Project—eleven women using the 
machines, three doing the cutting, and 
34 taking garments hove to sew by 
hand. Each is paid in rice and cloth 
for her work and the garments are 
sold at half price to help the poor. 
Thus the women, all of whom are 
widows or in destitute circumstances, 
help and are helped. 





NOTABLES IN 1947 


Allen W. Clapp, Atlanta 

Mrs. F. R. Crawford, Farmville, Va. 

Robt. M. and Henryetta Firebaugh, 
Hugo, Okla. 

Price H. Gwynn, Philadelphia 

John A. MacLean, Richmond 

J. R. MeCain, Decatur, Ga. 

Stuart R. Oglesby, Atlanta 

Frank W. Price, China 

Elizabeth McE. Shields, Montreat, N. C. 

J. Leighton Stuart, China. 





All the while, however, Pete and 
Agnes, with everybody else, felt the 
pressure of political and military events. 


EARLY IN DECEMBER Pete re- 
ceived a letter from the Communists at 
Tazechuang, a village seven miles away. 
“We are very sorry to hear that you 
are to return to your country,”’ the let- 
ter read. ‘‘We know it is the order of 
your country. But we think that your 
government cannot understand the 
policy of the Chinese Communist Party. 
So we will now tell you our policies 

Pete wrote back, ‘‘We see no reason 

why we should stop our services while 
the people are in such great need. . 
We have never taken part in the politics 
or government of China. As guests in 
your country, we are neutrals in poli- 
tics. . . . Our activity is humanitarian. 
We work for the needy Chinese people. 
When you come to Taichow you can see 
for yourselves what we Americans have 
been trying to do for the people of 
China in this part of North Kiangsu.” 


FINALLY the decision had to be 
made. Many missionaries had faced the 
necessity of leaving. Pete and Agnes, 
with Henry Nelson, a young doctor, 
called in their Chinese friends one day 
ostensibly to say goodbye. Instead, in 
the midst of a prayer meeting together, 
they told their friends that they were 
staying. “Even if the Communists 
come, we do not plan to leave,” they 
wrote home (OUTLOOK, Jan. 10). “In 
taking this step, we are aware there 
will be problems, difficulties and dan- 
gers facing us in the future. We have 
lived with that triumvirate before and 
it does not frighten us. Our prayer is 
not that we be relieved of danger, but 
that God will give us courage and 
strength for each day’s requirements.” 

No one knows what the future holds 
for China and the missionaries who are 
there. Last reports are full of optimism 
and encouragement (see page 3). The 
work goes on and prospers. Meanwhile 
a multitude of people offer their prayers 
for the Pete Richardsons and they thank 
God for the devoted and inspiring wit- 
ness of two such people. 


® Lewis J. Sherrill 


EOPLE who know Lewis Sherrill 
best say it is impossible to exag- 
gerate the size of the contribu- 

tion he has made to his church, to theo- 
logical education, and to the Kingdom 
of God. After he completed the four- 
year Re-Study of Religious Education 
last year, some who were closely asso- 
ciated with him said: ‘“‘We have few 
men to equal and none to excel him.” 
Another, deeply conscious of his patient, 
understanding and successful efforts to 
reconcile sharp differences of opinion, 
said, ‘‘Dr. Sherrill ought to be in the 
United Nations!” 

When the recent announcement was 
made that in the summer of 1950 he 


LEWIS J. SHERRILL 
Few to equal, none to excel him. 


will become a professor at Union Semi- 
nary, New York, (OUTLOOK, Feb. 21) 
mingled feelings were prompted and a 
new sense of deep obligation to this 
man arose in the hearts of people across 
the church. While all will regret to lose 
him from the intimate concerns of our 
church, the sense of satisfaction at Lewis 
Sherrill’s great new oportunity will be 
full compensation. There, in one of the 
great theological centers of the world, 
he will have a sounding board such as 
few if any other institution could offer; 
he will guide the studies of post-grad- 
uates, including many teachers, who will 
have far-reaching influence; and he will 
be teaching powerfully and persuasively 
religious education from a definitely 
evangelical point of view, which is the 
only kind of religious education he 
knows to teach. 

ANY ONE of a half-dozen fields of 
service could claim the chief emphasis 
of this sketch. As dean of Louisville 
Seminary he developed a curriculum 
which serves as a model for many an- 
other such institution because he and 
his colleagues realized (1) that semi- 
nary students differ in abilities and ex- 
periences and (2) that upon gradua- 
tion they will go into different kinds of 
ministries. Therefore, under Lewis 
Sherrill’s wise leadership they built a 
eurriculum framework which is amaz- 
ingly adaptable and related to actual 
needs. 

Possibly no individual has been more 
influential in vitalizing the American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools. Dr. 
Sherrill was the first executive secretary, 
the second president, and the first chair- 
man of the committee on accreditation. 
He has been on -its executive committee 
ever since it was founded. In these po- 
sitions he has exercised an influence on 
theological education in America second 
to none. Now he is pioneering in the 
development of plans for standard re- 
quirements by seminaries in the Asso- 
ciation which offer the doctor’s degree. 
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WHO IN OUR CHURCH in all our 
history has written so many good and 
widely helpful books? Look at the ti- 
tles: Family and Ohurch, Adult Edu- 
cation in the Church (with J. E. Pur- 
cell) ,Understanding Children, The Open- 
ing Doors of Childhood, Becoming a 
Christian (with his wife), The Rise of 
Christian Education, Guilt and Redemp- 
tion (the Sprunt Lectures), and, com- 
ing this year, the authoritative book on 
the four-year Re-Study of our church’s 
religious education program. This Re- 
Study effort alone is enough to estab- 
lish Lewis Sherrill as one of the great 
leaders in Christian education in our 
time (OUTLOOK, July 17). 

It would be impossible to estimate the 
breadth of his influence upon the educa- 
tional programs of churches and theo- 
logical schools all over the country. 

It would take another sketch to tell 
of Lewis and Helen Sherrill in their 
home and family life and their own re- 
markable ‘‘school of Christian educa- 
tion’ there. For only one insight into 
this school see the way these parents 
handled a problem which all parents 
face when their children reach the stage 
of not wanting to go to bed at night. 
When the two young Sherrills reached 
that age, they were promised that if they 
would stick to schedule through the 
winter, all the Sherrills would go out 
in the woods somewhere next summer 
and sit up all night. It was a deal, and 
the promise was carried out, not once, 
but several times, as a family adventure 
full of the richest experiences. 

FROM ALL his achievements you 
would never imagine, wouid you, that 
Lewis Sherrill for the last several years 
has been partially blind? Within a 
period of about six weeks he went from 
the kind of vision with which for years 
he had read an average of a book a day 
to a condition at the focal center of his 
retina which deprived him of all reading, 
though his peripheral vision still made 
it possible for him to see to move about 
with safety—and with sufficient sureness 
that others were likely not to be aware 
of his limited vision. When his doctor 
told him frankly what lay before him, 
he “‘took it on the chin,” if ever a man 
did. His serene and confident spirit, his 
amazing personal discipline, his march 
steadily onward despite this handicap 
have brought nerve and courage to 
everyone who knows him. 

Still he continues his work, aided 
greatly by his wife; still he carries his 
full load at the seminary, making out 
complicated schedules, remembering the 
most amazing items of statistics; preach- 
ing and interpreting the Scriptures with 
great power. It was in this period, do 
not forget, that he wrote, delivered and 
published the Sprunt Lectures, he di- 
rected the Re-Study and is now writing 
the book on it, while he carries on every- 
thing else just as he always has before. 

And with his self-effacing modesty, he 
has kept in the background, doing day 
by day as effective a piece of work as 
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any person you could name, and bear- 
ing the sort of triumphant Christian wit- 
ness which brings heart and hope to a 
multitude, 


®@ Henry Louis Smith 


WENTY YEARS AGO President 
Henry Louis Smith voluntarily re- 
signed as head of Washington and 

Lee University. But you have never 
seen a more lively retirement spent by 
any individual than has been that of 
Dr. Smith. This year he will be 90. 
Into those threescore years and thirty 
he has packed enough for several less 
colorful lifetimes. 


Chief contact Dr. Smith has had with 
the church at large in these recent years 
has been in correspondence with the 
General Assembly and its commissioners 





HENRY LOUIS SMITH 
He expected everybody else to work as 
hard as he did. 


in his effort to see an adjustment and 
correction of what he feels was a 
serious injury to the name, not only 
of his own family, but also of his church. 
Following a _ widely-publicized court 
action which caused the Vick Chemical 
Company (owned by his kinsmen) to 
adjust a considerable block of stock to 
the material gain of benevolent agencies 
of the church, Dr. Smith was highly dis- 
pleased that the church agencies in- 
volved and the Assembly itself did not 
make as clear a statement as possible 
in removing all suspicion of unworthy 
motives or actions. First and until his 
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death, Egbert W. Smith, his brother, 
joined in this appeal. Afterwards, Dr. 
Henry Louis kept it up, still seeking 
to have the church’s statements made as 
straightforward as were those of the 
civil courts. But he has never been 
entirely satisfied even though the As- 
sembly expressed its judgment that 
there was no evidence of concealment 
or fraud. Still, in his judgment, the 
church, which he and his family have 
loved and served throughout their lives, 
has, through its representatives, left 
an unworthy mark against its name. 


IN RECENT YEARS, then, these con- 
tacts by mail have been the chief ones 
which many people over the church have 
had with Dr. Smith. Far too few know 
about his long and distinguished con- 
tribution to the life of the church and 
the life of the nation. Not enough 
people know about this sole surviving 
member of the Smith quartet of distin- 
guished brothers, all of whom were 
listed in Who’s Who: C. Alphonso, Hay 
Watson, Egbert Watson and Henry 
Louis; all sons of Dr. Jacob Henry. 
pastor of the First church, Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Henry Louis Smith went to Davidson 
College as a professor in 1887. He con- 
tinued there until he became president 
from 1901 to 1912. He was always a 
man of ideas and of hard, driving work. 
Students nicknamed him ‘“Project’’; 
they said their only objection to him 
was that since he worked so hard him- 
self he expected them to do the same. 
He gave Davidson distinguished leader- 
ship, turning down, at one time, an offer 
from a business firm which would have 
paid him five times what he was then 
receiving plus a comfortable block of 
stock. 


FROM DAVIDSON he went to the 
presidency of Washington and Lee in 
1912, continuing until 1929, during 
which time he led W&L into a new 
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era and became even more renowned 
in his own right. In 1921 he was sent 
as an official representative of the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia on a mission to the 
British Government, where he presented 
a gift from the American Common- 
wealth to the people of England. His 
address on that occasion was more than 
flowery felicities. It was also a chal- 
lenge “that the English-speaking nations 
of the world, so recently united in war, 
unite again for the more complex tasks 
of peace, and in closest and more un- 
selfish cooperation, enter at once into 
a joint program of world leadership and 
reconstruction.”” In this, as in many 
another vision, he has been a man far 
ahead of his times. 

In his recent book, This Troubled 
Century,”* which reproduces a number 
of his addresses, you can see a mind 
marching far ahead of those of his own 
generation. Competitive religion, com- 
petitive racialism, he sees as belonging 
to the era of the jungle. Likewise, he 
says, “You cannot interest the congre- 
gations of today in abstract theology nor 
divide them into warring camps over 


*University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1947. 203 pp. $3. 
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predestination and modes of baptism. 
Whether we rejoice in the change or de- 
plore it, it is clearly evident that the 
church of today fears sin more than 
error, and considers wickedness a worse 
foe than heresy.” 

Cooperation, he insists, must be to- 
day’s method rather than competition. 
Then hear him: ‘The chief obstacle to 
the spread of Christ’s kingdom on earth 
has been the quarrels of its friends 
rather than the assault of its foes.” 
Wherever he can see it has always re- 
joiced when “Christians of every name 
and kind [are being brought] more 
closely together in life and work and 
thought.” 


DR. SMITH calls himself “an un- 
quenchable optimist, believing with all 
my heart that in this blessed land of 
ours the Golden Age lies before us, not 
behind.’”’ As he looks ahead he appeals 
for ‘‘a fairer, kinder, and more demo- 
cratic attitude toward the Negro,” for 
the application of ‘‘new scientific knowl- 
edge to the treatment of crime and 
criminals’’ instead of using present 
methods of prisons, chain gangs and 
penitentiaries which, he says, “are 
already a century behind our pedagogy, 
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other walks of life. 
workers. 
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psychology and hygiene.” 

Individual rights and personal liber- 
ties are a natural inheritance from the 
old days of tyranny. Now, he feels, 
they are everywhere retarding the 
spread of the cooperative democracy of 
tomorrow. Defiant individualism must 
give way to social harmony and cooper- 
ation. We must think more of the 
rights of others and less of our own. 
“For every citizen high and low there 
should be a wide-open gate and a free 
path to that place and plan of service 
for which his character and abilities fit 
him.”’ 


YOU WOULD GUESS that his hero 
is R. E. Lee, who is described as “the 
All-American Progressive, a_ half-cen- 
tury ahead not only of his age, but of 
his family traditions and the very South 
he fought for.’’ The hands and hearts 
of our generation, he deplores, ‘‘are still 
held fast in hopeless bondage to empty 
names and ancient fetters and outgrown 
battle cries. Let the vision of Lee the 
Progressive inspire every one of you 
to break every fettering chain whose 
only warrant is the sanctity of age and 
unbroken usage.”’ 

If you can believe and speak and act 
like that when you are 90—or 19—or 
39—then take courage, because plenty 
of other people will be made strong 
by such a dauntless spirit. 


®@ Thomas K. Young 


ATE IN THE afternoon of last May 
31 when the news flashed by wire 
and radio across the country that 
the Southern Presbyterians had voted 
overwhelmingly (274-108) to keep in 
step with their fellow-Christians in the 
Federal Council of Churches, many peo- 
ple who knew the facts, breathed a 
prayer of thanks for the leadership and 
inspiration given the cause by one man, 
among others. He was Thomas Kay 
Young, moderator of the 1945 Assem- 
bly, pastor of the great Idlewild church 
in Memphis. 

Early in the summer before, when the 
trend of things to come was discernible 
and full notice was served by the op- 
ponents of the Federal Council that they 
were set to withdraw our church from 
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Thomas K. Young 


A big heart and a noble spirit 
led the way. 


the Council, friends of cooperation put 
it up to Dr. Young that he must inspire 
a movement to give the church the full 
facts in order that the decision might 
be made, not on the basis of prejudice 
or misinformation, but in the light of 
our church’s history of cooperation and 
goodwill and in the further light of the 
present challenge to work alongside our 
brethren in the other churches of the 
nation. 


BUSY WITH THE demands of a 
strong church, Idlewild in Memphis, and 
with burdensome demands in commit- 
tees and various agencies of the Assem- 
bly, Tom Young had no more time than 
anybody else for this effort. But his 
big heart and his noble spirit could not 
be satisfied with a threat to the good 
name of the church and the possible 
alienation of our denomination from the 
mainstream of Protestant cooperation in 
our time. 

So, giving up a part of his greatly- 
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needed vacation, he set himself to the 
task, he enlisted assistants throughout 
the church, and he led the way, con- 
A fidently, yet without bluster, to the end 
i A, a ‘ that the central issue of cooperation 
2 PLA - was more intelligently discussed on 
HONOR R¢ 2 every level of our church than it has 
Paced > eae rf 4 ever been. The presbyteries voted over- 
— AL whelmingly 61-24 for the Council, and 
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the Assembly voted within a fraction of 
the same proportion, substantiating the 
conviction of many that when our peo- 
ple get all the facts we need have no 
fear of the results. 


TOM YOUNG knew what he could 
count on. When he concluded his year 
as Moderator of the Assembly, going 
from one end of the church to the other, 
he spoke encouragingly of the upward 
and forward movement of the church. 
At the 1946 Assembly he told of new 
churches and Sunday schools being or- 
ganized. ‘“‘The urge of expansion is 
getting into the blood of our people,” 
he said. ‘‘As I have gone about the 
church I have become firmly convinced 
that we have more vigorous men from 
35 to 50 upon whom the church can 
confidently rest. its leadership in the 
next 25 years than we have ever had. 
They have a consciousness of the vast 
problems which are before us, and they 
are committed to seeing that the voice 
of the Christian Church is heard in the 
solution of these problems. There is a 
strong capacity in our church today and 
our people are awakening to face these 
great issues.”’ 

As we see the increasing realization 
of this prophecy, we can thank God 
again for such able and courageous 
leaders as Tom Young who have helped 
to make it come true. 





NOTABLES IN 1948 


Henry M. Brimm, Richmond 

N. B. Etheridge, Norfolk, Va. 

Richard A. Farnsworth, Houston 
Martha §S. Grafton, Staunton, Va. 
John W. Luke, Glendale Springs, N. C. 
Dunbar H. Ogden, New Orleans 

Lillian Pennell, Antreville, S. C. 

J. McDowell Richards, Decatur, Ga. 
Henry H. Sweets, Louisville 

Sallie M. Thrower, Columbia, §S. C. 
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The preacher on the Presbyterian 
Hour for March 13 will be Royce K. 
_ McDonald, Berryville, 
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Va., pastor. Mr. Mc- 
Donald is the sixth 
' speaker in the pres- 
ent series on ‘‘Time 
for Decision.” His 
topic is, “Decision for 
YG j Christ as Savior and 
Wiggsasss Lord.” This eight- 
weeks program is be- 
ing carried by 70 
stations. It is sched- 
Mr. McDonald uled for 8:30 A. M., 
EST (7:30 CST) over most stations, 
though a few carry it at other hours as 
announced locally. 
For the March 20 broadcast, Kenneth 
G. Phifer, Rock Hill, S. C., is the 
preacher. i 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Divine Resources for Human Needs 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAROH 13, 1949 


Mark 5:22-42; 


How varied our needs are, and how 
desperate at times they become. It was 
no different in Jesus’ day, and it com- 
forts us to observe that he was invari- 
ably sympathetic and helpful. There was 
the need for social approval, and he 
worked his first miracle to keep his hos- 
tess from embarrassment. There was the 
need for food, and he divided the loaves 
and the fishes to feed the hungry mul- 
titude, and said, Inasmuch as you have 
done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
There was the need for health, and it 
was as a healer that he won his greatest 
fame. Men grew weary and he extended 
the universal invitation, ‘‘Come unto me 
all who labor and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest.’”’ There are times 
when our conscience convicts us and we 
recall how he said to the woman taken 
in adultery, ‘Neither do I condemn thee; 
go thy way; from henceforth sin no 
more.’’ We long so eagerly to make the 
most of our lives, and we read his words, 
“IT am come that they may have life, and 
that they may have it more abundantly.”’ 
We stand before the grave of those 
whom we love more than our own lives 
and are sustained by his faith, “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life.” 

Jesus’ ministry to human needs can- 
not be compassed within a single les- 
son. But the incidents chosen for our 
lesson will serve as illustrations. 


I. Driven by Anxiety 


One day a man came pushing through 
the throng which had gathered about 
Jesus, evidently from his dress a man of 
importance. When he reached the Mas- 
ter he prostrated himself at his feet 
and explained that he was Jairus, one of 
the rulers of the synagogue in Caper- 
naum. 

At this period in Jesus’ ministry the 
rulers of the synagogue were almost 
solidly opposed to his work, and those 
who were personally favorable to him 
held aloof through the pressure exerted 
on them by their associates (cf. Jn. 
7:48; 12:42). It is not likely that Jai- 
rus would have come to Jesus if all had 
been well with him. But his little 
daughter was critically ill, lying at the 
point of death. Luke tells us that she 
was his only daughter. All possibilities 
of medical aid had been exhausted, and 
the man was gripped by that terrible 
anxiety which comes to so many when 
their loved ones are desperately ill. 
Then he thought of Jesus. First he sent 
friends to ask Jesus to come to his help, 
but his overwhelming concern led him 
to follow immediately after and present 
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Luke 7:20-23 


his petition in person. He did not in- 
cline his head, as ordinary civility re- 
quired, he did not merely bend his body 
as one did in the presence of a superior, 
but fell at Jesus’ feet (an act of the 
greatest homage) and besought him szy- 
ing, ‘“‘Come and lay your hands on her, 
so that she may be made well, and live.”’ 

This man knew that he needed help. 
His desperation drove him to the one 
person from whom he could secure it. 
There come times when we too are dri- 
ven by anxieties and fears. And if we 
are wise we shall go as Jairus did and 
fall at the feet of Jesus, 


Ii. Burdened With Invalidism 


Jesus sympathetically acceded to Jai- 
rus’ request and started back toward 
his home. The curious crowd followed, 
pressing about him closely on every side. 
But worming her way through the crowd 
was @ woman on a mission. She pre- 
sents a figure quite different from that 
of Jairus. As Erdman says: “Jairus is 
a man of prominence in the commun- 
ity, ‘one of the rulers of the synagogue,’ 
a person of comparative wealth, power 
and social position, and for twelve years 
his home had been brightened by the 
presence of a little daughter. The wo- 
man is poor, weak, ceremonially un- 
clean, friendless, unknown, and for 
twelve years her life had been darkened 
by continual suffering and _ disease.’’ 
Mark remarks, almost as though he had 
had some experience of his own: ‘‘She 
had suffered a great deal under a num- 
ber of doctors and had spent all her 
meals, but was none the better; in fact, 
she was rather worse.” (Moffatt.) This 
depreciation of the medical profession is 
common in ancient authors. Luke, him- 
self a physician, characteristically soft- 
tens the expression (8:43). 

Almost at the end of her rope, the 
woman heard of Jesus and the wonder- 
ful cures he was able to perform. Be- 
cause she was poor, friendless, cere- 
monially unclean, and compelled, there- 
fore, by the law (Lev. 15:19) to avoid 
all contacts with her fellowmen, she 
slipped furtively through the crowd be~ 
hind Jesus, and touched the fringes of 
his garments. For she said (the Greek 
suggests that she kept it to herself), 
“If I can touch even his clothes [ will 
recover.” (Moffatt.) 

Erdman remarks: ‘‘Her faith is im- 
perfect; she seems to think that the 
power of Jesus is marked and mechani- 
cal, that there is no need of his know- 
ing her, or of his thinking of her, that 
she need make no reqvest for help, or 
express gratitude for relief. Her faith 


is imperfect, but it is sincere, and Jesus 
makes an immediate response to her 
timid touch, ‘straightway she felt in her 
body that she was healed of her pla- 
eus..”* 

A psychologist would say that the 
power of auto-suggestion and the tense 
emotional disturbance caused by coming 
into the crowd played a part in the cure. 
Perhaps so. But Jesus felt the touch; 
he realized that power had gone forth 
from him, and that a cure had been 
performed. He turned and said, ‘““Who 
touched my garments?” 

The disciples felt that it was impos- 
sible to answer such a question; too 
many had touched him. But Jesus, 
knowing well the difference between 
touch and touch, regardless of what the 
disciples had plausibly said, kept look- 
ing around in quest of the person who 
had touched him meaningfully, His pur- 
pose was to bring the person who had 
touched him with a view to physical 
benefit, and in a superstitious spirit, into 
a more spiritual relationship to himself, 
with a view to a fuller and more abid- 
ing benefit. 

The woman, knowing what had been 
done to her-but not understanding Je- 
sus’ further purpose toward her, came 
with fear and trembling, fell down be- 
fore him and told him all the truth, 
which would include not only what she 
had just done, but also her excuse for 
doing it, the pitiful tale of chronic mis- 
ery. ‘“‘The fear and trembling of the 
woman is perhaps to be regarded as due 
not only to natural self-consciousness at 
becoming so conspicuously the center of 
attention, but also to doubt as to our 
Lord’s attitude to one who had sought to 
draw upon his miraculous power with- 
out his knowledge. She may even have 
feared lest he should now reverse the 
miracle. She feels like a detected crim- 
inal confessing a crime, and so she 
falls trembling at his feet.’’ 

But when her story was finished, and 
she looked up into his face, there was 
no rebuke for her presumption, no elo- 
quent denunciation of her miserable ig- 
norance of the gospel, but only sym- 
pathy and compassion. “Daughter,” he 
said, “your faith (not your superstitious 
touch) has made you well; go in peace 
and be healed of your disease.’’ The 
phrase, ‘‘go in peace’”’ is not a mere for- 
mula of dismissal, but a word of re- 
assurance that all is well. Henceforth 
there will be no recurrence of her mal- 
ady. ° 


III. In the Presence of Death 


While Jesus was still talking to the 
woman, messengers came telling Jairus 
that his daughter was dead. It was 
useless for him to trouble the Teacher 
any longer. Jesus overheard their re- 
marks (this is a better translation than 
‘not heeding’) and said to the despair- 
ing father, ‘“‘Do not fear, only believe,” 
or, bringing out the force of the Greek 
tenses, ‘‘cease to fear, keep on believ- 
ing,” or ‘‘hold on to your faith; do not 
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lose it.” He then dismissed the crowds, 
also the larger part of his disciples and 
allowed no one to follow him but Pe- 
ter and James and John. 

When he reached the house he found 
a tumult of sorrow with much weeping 
and wailing. The noisy lamentations 
indulged in at Jewish funerals, the pro- 
fessional mourners, the weeping women, 
the doleful music of the minstrels are 
often referred to in the Old Testament 
(cf. Eccles. 12:5; Jer. 9:17; Amos 5:15; 
II Chron. 35:26). 

Jesus questioned the propriety of such 
unrestrained grief. He said: ‘‘The child 
is not dead but sleeping.’’ He does not 
mean to deny that physical death has 
ensued, though some modern commen- 
tators take it in this sense. More likely 
he uses the word figuratively, as in Ps. 
17:15; Dan. 12:3; I Thess, 5:10. What 
he wishes to do is to put a meaning 
upon death more worthy of those who 
believe in a God who is not baffled by 
bodily death than that suggested by such 
unbridled expressions of hopeless grief. 
Death is a sleep. We lie down at the 
end of the day and sleep and when we 
awake it is a new day. So at the end 
of life—we lie down and sleep and when 
we awake we are in a new and better 
world. Those who believe in God do 
not mourn as those who have no hope. 

Jesus’ words excited the scornful 
amusement of the crowd, but he ejected 
them all and took only a few sympathe- 
tic witnesses into the death chamber. 
He then took the child by the hand and 
said, ‘‘Talitha cumi,’’ which means ‘‘Lit- 
tle girl, get up.’’ The words and the 
manner of their speaking made such an 
impression on Peter that he treasured 
them in his heart, and when thereafter 
he told the story in Greek, the universal 
language of the day, he repeated Jesus’ 
words in their original Aramaic, a cus- 
tom followed by Mark in his writing of 
the gospel. 

The girl responded to Jesus’ words 
and got up. Jesus immediately charged 
them not to talk about the matter; the 
same policy he had previously followed 
in order not to kindle popular excite- 


ment and mistaken expectations. Many 
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children died in Palestine when the Mas- 
ter was here in the flesh; but only one 
was brought back to life. He then com- 
manded that something should be given 
the child to eat, ‘‘fresh evidence of the 
sympathetic tenderness of the Lord and 
his attention to small details in which 
the safety and comfort of others were 
involved. Life restored by a miracle 
must be supported by ordinary means; 
the miracle has no place where human 
care and love will suffice.” 


1V. In the Face of Doubt 


Some men believed in Jesus, the peo- 
ple generally regarded him as a prophet 
and praised God because of the things 
which they saw and heard, but there 
were others who had their doubts. One 
of these who was uncertain was John 
the Baptist. He had rebuked Herod for 
marrying his brother’s wife and Herod 
had retaliated by thrusting the prophet 
into a gloomy prison. The news that 
his disciples brought him about Jesus 
troubled him. Jesus was not the sort 
of a Messiah that he had expected (cf. 
Lk, 3:1-7) Perhaps he thought that the 
Messiah would not allow him to languish 
in prison. So at last he summoned two 
of his disciples and sent them to Jesus 
with the question: ‘‘Are you the Coming 
One? Or are we to look out for some 
one else?” 

Jesus at that very moment was heal- 
ing many people of diseases and com- 
plaints and evil spirits. So he replied, 
“Go and tell John what you have seen 
and heard; the blind receive their sight, 
the lame walk, lepers are cleansed, and 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
the poor have good news preached to 
them.’’ These words are an echo of 
Isaiah 35:5-6 where the prophet fore- 
tells that such works shall become com- 
mon when God works his redemption 
among men. Jesus dees not answer 
John’s question directly, but he points 
to significant evidence trom which John 
may draw the proper conclusion, His 
concluding words, ‘‘Blessed is he who 
takes no offense at me, “drop the hint 
that John may find reason to think that 
in Jesus not only the new era has come, 
but the Man.”’ 

John was not sure whether or not 
Jesus was the Messiah, because Jesus 
was not his kind of Messiah. Why do 
men have doubts about Jesus today? Is 
it because of the miracles of the Old 
Testament, or modern 
science, or because God does not allow 
them to suffer, or because he does not 
put an end to wars and rumors of war, 
or because Jesus does not fit into their 
conception of what the Son of God 
should be, or because they wish to evade 
his demands on their lives, or because 
we who confess his name betray his 
spirit? What answer do you think that 
Jesus would give to men who have such 
doubts? Would he point to the Virgin 
Birth, or to the Resurrection, or to the 
Bible, or to his power to transform men, 
or to the works which he and his dis- 
ciples have done through the ages? 


because of 


What is the best argument for Chris- 
tianity? What is the argument most 
likely to convince the masses of China 
who are called to choose between the 
atheistic materialism of communism 
and Christianity? Has a man a right to 
hold on to Jesus when there are some 
questions about Jesus which he cannot 
answer? What ought a man to do with 
his doubts? Is doubt usually or always 
an evidence of sin? 


What About Today? 


The whole lesson drives home two 
great points: Jesus sympathizes with 
human needs; Jesus’ power is available 
for men and women who have faith (Mk. 
4:40; 5:34, 36; 6:5-6: Lk. 7:23). 

For what end is this power available? 
Material ends or spiritual ends? If we 
go to Jesus in faith today can we look 
to him to extricate us from every un- 
happy situation? Will he heal all our 
diseases? Will he restore our loved 
ones to life? Not necessarily. Jesus 
assured us of God’s love but he did not 
teach that after he was gone we could 
expect to be saved from all the ills of 
life. He himself went to the cross. He 
said, “If any man will come after me 
let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me.” And again, “In 
the world you have trihulations.” 

The disciples who understood him best 
did not expect faith to have such mi- 
raculous power. All of them suffered 
for their faith, but if did not surprise 
them. Paul was troubled by a physical 
affliction which never left him (2 Cor. 
12:7-9). He said, “I 2m content with 
weaknesses, insults, hardships, persecu- 
tions and calamities.’’ Peter said, ‘Do 
not be surprised at the fiery ordeal 
which comes upon you, as though some- 
thing strange were happening to you.” 
(I Peter 4:12.) 

No, we cannot draw upon the power 
of Jesus to rid ourselves of all the ills 
of life. If so, the world, with its na- 
tural laws, would cease to serve God's 
purpose, the creation of moral charac- 
ter. The power which faith in Jesus re- 
leases in our lives is spiritual power. It 
enables us to triumph over the spiritual 
ills of life—fear, anxiety, selfishness, ha- 
tred, sin, and finally, death. This is 
in accordance with his purpose, ‘I came 
that they may have life and have it 
abundantly.’’ In this realm it is done 
to us according to our faith. And we 
are discovering in ever increasing mea- 
sure that a faith which destroys our 
spiritual ills, such as those named above, 
also heals the body, and prevents mental 
and physical ills which might otherwise 
develop. Recall the words of Dr. Charles 
Mayo: ‘‘The mental and spiritual factor 
in disease varies from sixty to seventy- 
five per cent.” Even a_ superstitious 
faith effects its cures, as the history of 
Chritian Science and Unity abundantly 
testify. 

“The healing of his seamless dress 

Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch him in life’s throng and press, 

And we are whole again.” 
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BOOK NOTES 


KEEPING MEN ON THEIR FEET. 
By Frederick Keller Stamm. Harper 
Bros., New York., 1949. 192 pages. 
$2.00. 

Here is a book of 24 sermons, brief, 
and to the point, written by a man who 
is listened to by thousands in his church 
and over a national radio hookup. Fred- 
erick Keller Stamm has endeavored to 
write a book to keep men on their feet 
in a slippery time and surely there is 
much in the book which, if taken seri- 
ously, would do that. The title of the 
book is from a tribute to Job by one 
of his miserable comforters: ‘‘Thy words 
have kept men on their feet.’’ 

In each of the 24 short chapters Dr. 
Stamm has a way of putting ideas into 
unforgettable phraseology. He deals with 
the everyday problems of men and wo- 
men. The first chapter, ‘‘Has the City 
Defeated You?” is worth the price of 
the book. In one place Dr. Stamm says, 
“The bit of GOOD NEWS our world is 
awaiting is that people do matter.” This 
is the central idea of the book, and he 
emphasizes it with telling effect from be- 
ginning to end. 





JULIAN LAKE. 
Bristol, Tenn. 


THE BRIDGE. By Arthur Wentworth 
Hewitt. Abingdon-Cokesbury. Nash- 
ville and New York, 1948. 110 pages. 
$1.50. 

Certainty born of many years of ex- 
perience marks this book: personal tes- 
timony to the love of God in a world of 
evil. Using the symbolism of a bridge, 
Dr. Hewitt shows how faith leads us 
to God over the river of sorrow and 
evil which is all about us. Looking at 
the world’s sorrow, frustration and evil, 
he says that in such a world whatever 
joy we get is a special gift from God. 
“The fatal fallacy is believing in a world 
of happiness blotted by sorrows, rather 
than a world of sorrows relieved by 
joy.” Simply and clearly, the author 
afirms his faith in God, his sense of 
God’s abiding presence and his accep- 
tance of God’s promise of immortality. 
His purpose is to lead his readers into 
the same abundant measure of faith. 

CONNOLLY GAMBLE, JR. 
Whitmire, s. C. 


THE POWER WITHIN US. By Eu 
gene L. Smith. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville and New York. 185 pp. 
$1.75. 

“A guidance for creative Christian 
living” is a true comment about this 
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book. Eugene L. Smith, an outstanding 
Methodist minister, writes on this sub- 
ject in two parts. First, he pictures the 
world in need, showing the price we 
must pay for our spiritual poverty and 
he shows that the real enemies of the 
need of the world are the enemies 
within. The second is a guide to redemp- 
tive living. This is most practical and 
challenges us with the demands of disci- 
pleship. From this will come the Chris- 
tian’s response and the Christian’s per- 
sonal relationship. The last chapter, 
“The Redemptive Church,” is worth far 
more than the price of the book. 
STEPHEN T. HARVIN. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


HARK TO THE TRUMPET. By 
Joseph M. Gettys. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va. 178 pp: $2.50. 


Friends of the Assembly’s Training 
School may take pride in the latest book 
by Professor Gettys. He has written 
a book on the ideas of the Hebrew 
prophets which is comprehensive, sound, 
sympathetic and clear. The outline is 
that of an able teacher; many of the 
sermonic phrases are elevating in their 
effect. The chapter on ‘Sacrificial Suf- 
fering’? presents with insight an aspect 
frequently slighted. 

Dr. Gettys brands as false the inter- 
pretation of the prophets as “predictors 
of future events’? known only “by the 
few who understand the deep mysteries 
of prophetic prediction.’”’ The prophets 
are significant rather “‘because of their 
understanding of God and of the moral 
and spiritual nature of the universe. 
A study of the prophetic mind, Dr, Get- 
tys believes, can ‘encourage heroic liv- 
ing in the present day.’’ Some may miss 
in this treatment use of more recent 
critical works, but the general reader 
will be convinced that again Protestants 
must “hearken to the sound of the trum- 
pet,” the “thus saith the Lord” assur- 
ance and hope of the Hebrew prophets. 

Our John Knox Press has given the 

















book a pleasant format and | noted no 
typographical errors. 

PAUL LESLIE GARBER. 
Decatur, Ga. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Call to What ig Vital. Rufus M. Jones. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 

Poland Struggles Forward. William 
Cary. Greenberg. $3.00. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 














BOOKS 





FROM ROMANISM TO EVANGELICAL 

CHRISTIANITY by Dr. Bisceglia 1 copy 
25 certs, 5 copies $1.00, 40 copies $5.00, 100 
copies $10.00. Italian Mission, P. 0. Box 
4553, Kansas City, Mo. 





RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES purchases. Send 
list or write for details. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, 





WANTED 





HOUSE MOTHER (preferably Presby- 

terian) wanted for boys six to ten years 
of age in one of our largest home mis- 
sion schools. Salary $70 a month plus 
room (with private bath) and board. Ex- 
perience not necessary but valuable. Ad- 
dress: R. R. c/o Presbyterian Outlook, 
Richmond 19, Va. 





CHURCH ENVELOPES 





CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL weekly 
collection envelopes—duplex, single and 
triplex. Write for prices and samples. 
MacCalla & Company, Inc., 3642 Market 
St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


“gigi ROBES 


. er of fine materials, 
ms reasonably priced. Write for 

& catalogue C-12 (choir robes); J-12 
(junior choir) ; P-12 (pulpit robes). 
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117 N.Wacker 1000N. Market 366 Fifth Ave, 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

A. S. Gear, formerly at Jewell Ridge, 
Va., has been installed as pastor of the 
Rustburg, Va., group of churches. 

Philip A. Roberts, Farmville, Va., has 
accepted the call of the Fredericksburg, 
Va., church. 

J. Will Ormand, formerly of Marion, 
Ala., has been installed as pastor of the 
Covenant church, Tuscaloosa, Ala. This 
church was organized on January 30. 

C. M. Boyd, Mineral Wells, Texas, has 
accepted a call to home mission service 
at Orange, Texas. 








DEATH 

LeRoy G. Henderson, died at 
Americus, Ga., February 18. Dr. Hen- 
derson was long the pastor in Albany, 
Ga., and at the time of his death was 
the supply the Cordele and 
Dawson churches. 


76, 


pastor of 


AT BUCK HILL FALLS 

Presbyterian US representatives at 
the recent meeting of the Western Sec- 
tion of the Presbyterian Alliance in- 
cluded: James I. McCord, Austin, Texas; 
J. E. Cousar, Jr., Florence, S. C., Geo. 
Summey, New Orleans; W. T. McElroy, 
Louisville; J. N. Thomas, Richmond; 
J. R. McGregor, Montreat; Robt. W. 
Miles, Lexington, Ky.; Chas. G. Bruce, 
Johnson City, Tenn., and Dr. J. L. 
Skinner, Memphis. 


ELECTED 

New officers of the Western Section 
(see page 3) elected at Buck Hill Falls 
F. Scott Mackensie, professor of 
New Testament at the Presbyterian 
Theological College, Montreal, chair- 
man; Robert B. Whyte, Cleveland (USA, 
Presbyterian), vice-chairman; William 
B. Pugh, Philadelphia (USA, Presby- 
terian), secretary. 


were: 


RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS 
The four ministers leading Religious 
Emphasis Week at Presbyterian College, 
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Clinton, S. C., are Samuel S. Wiley, 
Anderson, Dwight M. Chalmers, Green- 
ville, Jas. A. Overholser, Greenwood, 
and Tom C. Cook, Laurens. 


MISSIONARIES 
Annie Kok, formerly in 
transfered to 21 


China, has 


heen Hagashi, Shira- 


kabe Cho, Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan, 

Mrs. S. P. (Rachel Peck) Fulton, 
mother of C. Darby Fulton, died at the 
home of her son in Nashville, Tenn., 
February 19. Mrs. Fulton and her late 
husband were among the first mission- 
ary couples of the Presbyterian Church, 
US, to go to Japan. 





spiritual values. 
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